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AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL LETTERS OF PETER S. 
DUPONCEAU. 

(Manuscript Department, Historical Society of Pennsylvania.) 

[Peter S. Duponceau was born June 3, 1760, on the Isle of Rhe, France, 
where his father had a military command. In 1775 he repaired to Paris, 
where he became a teacher and translator, and made himself master of 
the English and Italian languages. Here he made the acquaintance of 
Baron von Steuben and was induced by that distinguished general in 1777 
to accompany him as private secretary and aide-de-camp to America, 
where Congress commissioned both. In 1781 he became a citizen of 
Pennsylvania, and the year following was appointed secretary to Mr. 
Livingston, of the Department of Foreign Affairs. After the close of the 
Revolution he read law and was admitted to practice June 24, 1785. 
Mr. Duponceau was connected with many learned societies and his 
philosophical and historical writings are well considered; he served as 
president of the American Philosophical Society, and also of the His- 
torical Society of Pennsylvania. He died in Philadelphia April 1, 1844.] 

Philadelphia 23 d May 1836. 
My Dear Sir 

I find I am growing diffuse, but I cannot help it; 
recollections crowd upon me, and they are the recollec- 
tions of youthful days. 

We left Boston on the 14 th of January 1778, on our 
way to York Town, where then sat the Congress of the 
United States. Our party consisted of Baron Steuben, 
and his servant Carl, (a young lad whom he had 
brought from Germany,) M r De Francz, (an agent of 
Beaumarchais,) and myself. We travelled on horse- 
back. I must not forget the Baron's dog Azor, the only 
pedestrian among us. He was a beautiful Italian grey- 
hound, who had an excellent ear for music. Bad sing- 
ing set him howling, and barking; while he listened 
with apparent pleasure to a good song. He was par- 
ticularly averse to the gamut which Captain Landais, 
(the Commander of the vessel in which we came over 
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from France,) executed every day, by way of musical 
exercise, in horrid taste. The dog compelled him at 
last, to put a stop to his practising. 

Notwithstanding the recent capture of Gen 1 Bur- 
goyne, the situation of the United States at that time 
was extremely critical. The enemy was in possession 
of Ehode Island, New York, and Philadelphia, with 
well organized and disciplined troops, far superior in 
numbers to our own. Our army, (if army it might be 
called,) were encamped at Valley Forge, in the depth 
of a severe winter, without provisions, without clothes, 
without regular discipline ; destitute in short of every- 
thing, but courage & patriotism. And what was worse 
than all, disaffection was spreading through the land. 
In this dismal state of things, the Baron was advised 
to keep as far from the coast as possible, lest he should 
be surprized by parties of the enemy, or by the Tories, 
who made frequent incursions into the country, between 
New York and Philadelphia. We, therefore, shaped 
our course westwardly; and crossing the States of 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, 
and Pennsylvania, we employed three weeks in a jour- 
ney, which, at present, would hardly require as many 
days. 

In the course of that journey, we met with few ad- 
ventures. I shall relate one or two, to show the spirit, 
and the manners of the times. 

We had been cautioned against putting up at a cer- 
tain tavern, in Worcester County, Massachusetts, not 
far from the frontier of Connecticut. We were told 
that the landlord was a bitter Tory, and that he would 
refuse to receive us, or at least treat us very ill. We 
determined to avoid that place if it were possible. Un- 
fortunately, when we were at some distance from it, 
we were surprized by a violent snow storm ; it was in 
the evening, and we were compelled to take shelter 
in the very house we wished to avoid. We had not been 
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misinformed. The landlord at once said, "that he 
could not accommodate us. ' ' He had no beds, no bread, 
no meat, no drink, no milk, no eggs; all that he could 
offer us was the bare walls. In vain we remonstrated, 
and prayed; he remained inflexible; at last Steuben 
grew impatient, and flew into a violent passion. After 
exhausting all his store of German oaths, he called in 
that language to his servant to bring his pistols ; which 
he did. Then the Baron, presenting the deadly weapons 
at the affrighted landlord, repeated the questions, that 
he had in vain asked before. "Have you any bread, 
meat, drink, beds &c?" The answers were such now 
as we desired; we were accommodated with good beds, 
and a good supper ; and our horses were properly taken 
care of. In the morning, after breakfast, we politely 
took leave of our host; who, though a Tory, did not 
refuse the Continental money, in which we liberally 
paid him. 

Another anecdote, which I now recollect, is strongly 
characteristic of the patriarchal manners of those 
times. As we passed through the State of Connecticut, 
we put up one night at a house, where, for some reason 
that I do not remember, we were all obliged to sleep 
on the floor, in the same room with the family; some 
on feather beds, and some on blankets; men, women, 
and children had all to bundle together, as it was called. 
The bedding was spread all around the room ; and every 
one took his place, and went very composedly to sleep. 
The utmost decency was observed, though no fuss was 
made about it. There was so much innocence, and sim- 
plicity, in the manner in which these arrangements 
were prepared and made, that the idea of indelicacy 
did not even occur to us; and if, in the morning, we 
indulged in a smile at manners to which we were so 
little accustomed, nothing was said or thought to the 
prejudice of the morality of the good people, who had 
entertained us in the best manner that they were able. 
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I doubt whether our manners are now more pure at 
present, than they were at the time when it was the 
fashion to salute the young ladies; or when families 
bundled together with strangers in the same room. 
The customs of nations are not always a safe criterion 
by which to judge of their morality. 

This reminds me of an anecdote, which I think will 
not be here inappropriate. One evening, at an inn in 
Virginia, a Frenchman, and a Virginian, were discuss r 
ing about the manners of their respective countries. 
The American, exclaimed violently against the horrid 
custom of the French, of kissing one another, at meet- 
ing, and parting. The Frenchman made no answer, but 
as it was late, he took his candle, & went up to bed. He 
was soon followed by the Virginian, who after undress- 
ing, came to take his place in the same bed with his 
companion. "Stop, Sir," said the Frenchman, "that 
wont do; I shall kiss you as much as you please, but 
by Jupiter! I'll not sleep with you." 

I have done with my anecdotes. We arrived at York 
Town on the 5 th of February, where I shall rest for the 
present. 

Sincerely yours. 

Philadelphia 3 rd June 1836. 
My Dear Sir 

This day, I complete my seventy-sixth year. At the 
rate I am going on, I have but little time to finish what 
I have begun, but I shall, by and by, quicken my pace. 
The times I am speaking of, are too interesting to go 
over them cursorily. Leaving the future to provide for 
itself, I shall in my own way proceed with my narrative. 

On my arrival at York Town, I learned that Gen 1 
Ducoudray, whom I had known at Paris, had been 
drowned in attempting to cross the river Schuylkill. I 
learned also, that Gen 1 Conway, whom I had known at 
the Isle of Re, where he was Major of the Regiment 
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of Clare, had gone to Albany, to meet Gen 1 Lafayette, 
on an intended expedition against Canada. This was 
the friend of my infancy; with him I first lisped my 
imperfect English accents. I heard since, to my sor- 
row, that he was deeply engaged in a conspiracy to 
deprive Washington of his command. The plot was 
fortunately discovered, and successfully counteracted; 
in consequence of which, he never since that time, (at 
least to my (knowledge,) made his appearance at head- 
quarters. He afterwards returned to France, without 
my having had an opportunity of seeing him. 

If I was disappointed in not meeting my former 
acquaintances, it was my good fortune to make new 
ones ; which in the course of my life, proved most valu- 
able to me. Among those, I am proud to name Henry 
Laurens, (then President of Congress,) who was to me 
as a father, by the excellent advice he gave to me, as 
well verbally, as by letters, after we separated. And 
the venerable Bishop White, now the only surviving 
witness of my proficiency in the English language, at 
the time of my arrival. I cannot forbear naming also, 
Mr. Thomas McKean, since Governor of Pennsylvania; 
Mr. Eichard Peters, our late lamented District Judge, 
then a member of the Board of War; and Mr. James 
Lovell, a delegate from Massachusetts ; a man of great 
erudition, and profound learning. To the patronage of 
these three gentlemen, I am indebted for my advance- 
ment in life at a subsequent period, and the obligations 
I owe to them, shall never be erased from my memory. 

The Congress of the United States were not at that 
time, the illustrious body, whose eloquence, and wisdom, 
whose stern virtues, and unflinching patriotism had 
astonished the world. Their number was reduced to 
about one half of what it was, when Independence was 
declared ; all but a few of the men of superior minds, 
had disappeared from it. Their measures were feeble, 
and vacillating; and their party feuds, seemed to fore- 
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bode some impending calamity. The enemy were in 
possession of our Capital city; the army, we had to 
oppose to them, were hungry, naked, and destitute of 
everything. No foreign government had yet acknowl- 
edged our Independence; everything around us was 
dark and gloomy; the only ray of light, which appeared 
amidst this darkness, was the capture of Burgoyne; 
which cheered the spirit of those who otherwise might 
have despaired of the Commonwealth. But that bril- 
liant victory, had like to have produced most fatal 
consequences. Gen 1 Gates became the hero of the day : 
Saratoga was then, what New Orleans has been since, 
the watchword of the discontented. A party was 
formed even in Congress, to raise the conqueror of 
Burgoyne to the Supreme command of our armies. 
But the great figure of "Washington, stood calm, and 
serene, at his Camp at Valley Forge; and struck the 
conspirators with awe. With the exception of a few 
factious chiefs, he was idolized by the army, and by the 
nation at large. The plot was discovered, and the plan 
frustrated, without a struggle. Without any effort, or 
management on his part, and by the mere force of his 
character, Washington stood firm, and undaunted in the 
midst of his enemies; and I might almost say, "looked 
them into silence." 

Such was the state of things when I arrived at York 
Town. Parties were then at their height, but as Con- 
gress sat with closed doors, the country at large was 
not agitated, as it would otherwise have been. There 
were not wanting out of doors, disaffected persons, who 
railed at King Cong, and the bunch of Kings, (such 
was the slang of the day among the Tories;) but the 
great mass of the people were still in favor of the 
Revolution ; and the press did not dare to utter a senti- 
ment inimical to it. 

I did not make these reflections at the time; I was 
then too young to reflect ; but I heard and saw a great 
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deal; and my memory, coming in aid of my more ma- 
ture judgment, has enabled me to draw a picture, which, 
I believe, is not far distant from the truth. 

The fame of Baron Steuben had preceded him to 
York Town. He was welcomed, and courted by all ; and 
I well remember that Gen 1 Gates in particular, paid 
him the most assiduous court, and even invited him to 
make his house his home ; which he prudently declined. 
Congress appointed a Committee to confer with him 
on the subject of his pretensions ; and were not a little 
surprized, when he told them, "that all his ambition 
was to serve as a volunteer in their army." All the 
favor he asked, was, "that his two attendants Depon- 
tiere and myself, should have the rank of Captain," 
which was immediately granted. On the 18 th of Feb- 
ruary, I was appointed Captain by brevet, in the Army 
of the United States; and the next day, we departed 
from York Town, for the Camp, at Valley Forge. 
I am very Sincerely 
Yours &c. 

Philadelphia 13 th June 1836. 
My Dear Sir 

On our journey to Valley Forge, we passed through 
Lancaster, then, considered the largest inland town in 
the United States. Having arrived there early in the 
afternoon, the Baron was waited upon by Colonel Gib- 
son and other gentlemen, who invited him , and his 
family, to a Subscription Ball, to take place that even- 
ing. The Baron accepted, and we accordingly went. 
There we saw assembled, all the fashion and beauty 
of Lancaster, and its vicinity. The Baron was de- 
lighted to converse with the German girls in his native 
tongue. There was a handsome supper, and the com- 
pany did not separate until two o'clock the next morn- 
ing. 

From Lancaster, we proceeded directly to Valley- 
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Forge, where we arrived on the 23 d of February. On 
the next day, I had the honor of being presented to 
Gen 1 Washington, and to dine with him that day, and 
the next. He received the Baron with great cordiality, 
and to me he shewed much condescending attention. 
I cannot describe the impression, that the first sight of 
that great man made upon me. I could not keep my 
eyes from that imposing countenance; grave, yet not 
severe; affable, without familiarity. Its predominant 
expression was calm dignity, through which you could 
trace the strong feelings of the patriot, and discern 
the father, as well as the commander of his soldiers. 
I have never seen a picture, that represents him to me, 
as I saw him at Valley-Forge, and during the cam- 
paigns in which I had the honour to follow him. Per- 
haps that expression was beyond the skill of the 
painter; but while I live it will remain impressed on 
my memory. I had frequent opportunities of seeing 
him, as it was my duty to accompany the Baron when 
he dined with him, which was sometimes twice or thrice 
in the same week. We visited him also in the evening, 
when M rs Washington was at Head-quarters. We were 
in a manner domesticated in the family. 

General Washington had three aids; Tench Tilgh- 
man, John Laurens, and Alexander Hamilton. Kobert 
Hanson Harrison was his Secretary. I soon formed a 
friendship with Laurens, and Hamilton, as well as with 
Major Monroe, then Aid de Camp to Lord Stirling, and 
since President of the United States. With Harrison 
and Tilghman, I had but a common acquaintance. 
Laurens was master of several languages. I have a 
letter from him in Latin, Greek, English, French, and 
Spanish. With Monroe I corresponded almost daily, 
although our quarters were little distant from each 
other. After his elevation to the Presidency, he wrote 
me a long letter, expressive of his remembrance of our 
former friendship. Had I been ambitious of places, 
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here was a fine opportunity offered me to obtain that 
end; but I preferred my independence, and suffered 
that opportunity to pass unimproved. 

The situation of our Army, during the dismal winter 
that we spent at Valley-Forge, has been so often de- 
scribed, and by none in more vivid colours, than by 
Washington himself, in his letters written at that time, 
and which may be seen in Mr. Spark's collection, that 
I shall forbear to expatiate upon the subject. Suffice 
it to say that we were in want of provisions, of clothes, 
of fodder for our horses, in short of everything. I 
remember seeing the soldiers, popping their heads out 
of their miserable huts, and calling out in an under 
tone, "No bread, no soldier." Their condition was 
truly pitiful; and their courage and perseverance is 
beyond all praise. We, who lived in good quarters, 
did not feel the misery of the times, so much as the 
common soldiers, and the subaltern officers ; yet we had 
more than once to share our rations with the sentry 
at our door. We put the best face we could upon the 
matter. Once, with the Baron's permission, his aids 
invited a number of young officers, to dine at our quar- 
ters; on condition that none should be admitted, that 
had on a whole pair of breeches. This, was of course, 
understood as pars pro toto; but torn clothes were an 
indispensable requisite for admission; and in this, the 
guests were very sure not to fail. The dinner took 
place ; the guests clubbed their rations, and we feasted 
sumptuously on tough beef-steaks, and potatoes, with 
hickory nuts for our dessert. In lieu of wine, we had 
some kind of spirits, with which we made Salamanders; 
that is to say,: after filling our glasses, we set the 
liquor on fire, and drank it up, flame and all. Such a 
set of ragged, and at the same time merry fellows, were 
never brought together. The Baron loved to speak of 
that dinner, and of his Sans-Culottes, as he called us. 
Thus, this denomination was first invented in America, 
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and applied to the brave officers, and soldiers of our 
revolutionary army; at a time when it could not be 
foreseen; that the name which honored the followers 
of Washington, would afterwards be assumed by the 
satellites of a Marat, and a Robespierre. 

In the midst of all our distress, there were some 
bright sides to the picture, which Valley-Forge ex- 
hibited at that time. Mrs. Washington had the courage 
to follow her husband in that dismal abode; other 
ladies also graced the scene. Among them, was the 
lady of General Greene, a handsome, elegant, and ac- 
complished woman. Her dwelling was the resort of 
the foreign officers, because she understood, and spoke 
the French language, and was well versed in French 
literature. There were also Lady Stirling, the wife of 
Major General Lord Stirling; her daughter, Lady Kitty 
Alexander, who afterwards married M r W m Duer of 
New York; and her companion Miss Nancy Brown, 
then a distinguished belle. There was Mrs. Biddle, 
the wife of Colonel Clement Biddle, who was at the 
head of the forage department, and some other ladies 
whose names I do not at present recollect. They often 
met at each other's quarters, and sometimes at General 
Washington's, where the evening was spent in conver- 
sation, over a dish of tea or coffee. There were no 
levees or formal soirees; no dancing, card-playing, or 
amusement of any kind, except singing. Every gentle- 
man or lady who could sing, was called upon in turn 
for a song. As I had a tolerable voice, and some knowl- 
edge of music, I found myself of conquence in these 
reunions. I soon learned the favorite English songs, 
and contributed my share to the pleasures of the com- 
pany. 

Thus the time passed, until the beginning of May, 
when the news of the French Alliance burst suddenly 
upon us. Then the public distress was forgotten amidst 
the universal joy: I shall never forget that glorious 
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time. I was not yet an American: I was proud of 
being a Frenchman. Bejoicings took place throughout 
the army; toasts, songs, feux de joie and what not? 
I thought I should be devoured by the caresses which 
the American officers lavished upon me, as one of their 
new allies. Wherever a French officer appeared, he 
was met with congratulations, and with smiles. 0! 
that was a delightful time! It bound me forever to 
the country of my adoption. 

The six weeks that elapsed after the reception of 
this news, passed amidst the hopes and the dreams of 
future triumphs. The British evacuated Philadelphia 
on the 18 th of June, and I entered it on the same day. 

"While we were at Valley-Forge, Baron Steuben was 
appointed a Major General, and Inspector General of 
the armies of the United States. To the post of his 
secretary, which I then held, he was pleased to add that 
of his aid-de-camp, which gave me, by courtesy, the 
rank of Major, which I preserved until I quitted the 
military service. 

I remain Very Sincerely 

Your friend and humble Servant. 

Philadelphia 24 th June 1836. 
My Dear Sir : 

I forgot to mention in my last letter, that it was at 
Valley-Forge, that I became acquainted with Gen 1 La- 
fayette, on his return from Albany; the intended expe- 
dition against Canada not having taken place. He 
showed from the first much partiality to me; which 
afterwards ripened into a friendship, that ceased but 
with his life. 

I ought also to have mentioned, that before we left 
Valley-Forge, the Baron took another Aid-de-Camp 
into his family. It was Captain Benjamin Walker, who 
afterwards was aid to Gen 1 Washington. He was an 
Englishman by birth, and had been brought up for the 
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counting house. He had not received a brilliant, but a 
solid education ; he was master of the French language ; 
and was gifted by nature, with a clear head, and a 
sound judgment. He was brave, intelligent, honest, 
and true. I enjoyed his friendship to the time of his 
death. The Baron was very much attached to him, and 
left him heir to one half of his property. He died at 
TJtica, some years afterwards, beloved and respected 
by all who knew him. 

While I am on the subject of this gentleman, I must 
relate an anecdote which happened while he was in the 
family of Gen 1 Washington, and which is strongly de- 
scriptive of his honest heart. He had long been en- 
gaged to a Quaker young lady, who resided in the State 
of New York, and whom he afterwards married. He 
once asked the General to give him leave of absence 
for a few days, to go and see her. The General told 
him, that he could not at that time dispense with his 
services. Walker insisted, begged, entreated, but all in 
vain. < ' If I don't go, ' ' said he, ' ' she will die. " " Oh ! 
no," said Washington, "women do not die for such 
trifles. " " But, General, what shall I do ! " " What you 
will do? why write to her to add another leaf to the 
book of sufferings." This was related to me by Walker 
himself. Gen 1 Washington had a great deal of that dry 
humour, which he knew how to make use of on proper 
occasions. But I must return to my narrative. 

On my way from Valley-Forge to Philadelphia, I met 
with two little adventures, which are of no other im- 
portance, than as they shew the feelings which pre- 
vailed at that time, among the different classes of soci- 
ety. It may not be out of place to relate them. 

Baron Steuben and the rest of his family, had pre- 
ceded me into the City; leaving a direction with me 
where to find them. As I was riding along, I was met 
by an old Quaker, who was travelling the opposite way, 
and, who, as he passed me, asked "whether I was going 
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into Philadelphia?" I answered him affirmatively. 
"Ah!" said he, "if Uncle Howe was still there, thee 
would not be going so fast." I made no reply, and 
proceeded on my way. 

The Quakers were at that time, strongly opposed to 
our Revolution ; as they are to everything that has to be 
effected by violence. They were as much opposed to 
fighting the French in 1756, as the English in 1778. 
That arose from the predominancy in their minds of 
religious principles, and they were not on that account 
the less attached to their country. 

Very different was the greeting I received from a 
farmer's wife, at whose house I stopped a few miles 
farther (on?) to refresh myself, the weather being ex- 
cessively warm. She no sooner discovered that I was 
a native of France, than she, and her family, broke 
out into the warmest expressions of kindness, and 
gratitude. "And, is it possible?" said she, "that you 
have come all this way to fight our battles?" Every- 
thing they had to give was offered to me ; and no com- 
pensation was even thought of. "Too much could not 
be done," she said, "for our good friends, and allies." 
I left the house with the blessings, and the kind wishes 
of that excellent family. 

The first observation I made on entering Philadel- 
phia, was, that the City had been left by the British, 
and Hessians, in the most filthy condition. I joined 
Baron Steuben at the State House in Second St., the 
celebrated boarding house so much spoken of in Gray- 
don's Memoirs. Such was the filth of the City, that it 
was impossible for us to drink a comfortable dish of 
tea that evening. As fast as our cups were filled, 
myriads of flies took possession of them; and served 
us, as the harpies did the poor Trojans in the Eneid. 
Some said they were Hessian flies, and various other 
jokes were cracked on the occasion ; for the evacuation 
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of the City had put us all in good spirits, and we en- 
joyed ourselves very well, the filth notwithstanding. 

The next day, a house was provided for us in New 
Street, where we staid but a few days; being anxious 
to join the army. That quarter of the City was then 
inhabited almost entirely by Germans; hardly any 
other language than the German was heard in the 
streets, or seen on the signs, in front of the shops ; so 
that Baron Steuben fancied himself again in his native 
country. A great number of the inns, in town, and 
country, bore the sign of the King of Prussia, who was 
still very popular, particularly among the Germans. I 
remember that at Manheim, (a town in the interior of 
this State,) through which we passed, on our way from 
Boston to York Town; the Baron with a significant 
look, pointed out to me at the tavern where we dined, 
a paltry engraving, hung up on the wall ; on winch was 
represented a Prussian knocking down a Frenchman, 
in great style. Underneath was the following appro- 
priate motto: 

"Franz mann zu Preuser vie eine Mucke." 
("A Frenchman to a Prussian is no more 
than a mosquito.") 

The good Baron appeared to enjoy that picture ex- 
ceedingly, and so, no doubt, did the German landlord 
to whom it belonged. 

We were not, however, captivated with the delights 
of Capua. We bade adieu to Philadelphia, and all its 
German attractions, and joined Gen 1 Washington's 
army in New Jersey, a few days before the battle of 
Monmouth, which owing to well known circumstances, 
turned out to us a fruitless victory. We followed the 
army to Paramus, and the White Plains. In the month 
of August I accompanied the Baron to Philadelphia, 
where he came to solicit the command of a division of 
the army, which could not be granted to him; but Con- 
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gress to soothe his feelings ordered him to repair to 
Rhode Island, to aid with his advice, Gen 1 Sullivan, 
who, in concert with the French fleet, under the com- 
mand of Count d'Estaing, was besieging Newport, then 
in the possession of the enemy. We proceeded accord- 
ingly to the northward, but did not stay long there, 
having heard by the way, that owing to a misunder- 
standing between the allied chiefs, the siege of Rhode 
Island had been raised. After a short stay, therefore, 
we returned to the main army, where we remained 
until the winter; when we came again to Philadelphia, 
for reasons which will be explained in my next letter. 

During that campaign, I wrote a great many letters 
to my correspondents in France. Some of them fell 
into the hands of the enemy, who published them with 
notes at New York, in Rivington's Royal Gazette. In 
one of those letters, I gave Gen 1 Washington the praise 
that he deserved, and that letter came under his notice. 
The Baron told me, that the General was very angry 
with me, for presuming to write on the affairs of this 
country; but I saw nothing in his conduct to me that 
denoted anger; he always shewed me the same affabil- 
ity, and the same kindness. 

The Baron watched over me with a father's care. 
He well knew the dangers, to which an inexperienced 
young man was exposed in this land of liberty, and 
took pains to guard me against them. ''If," said he 
once to me, (not long after our arrival in this country,) 
"if you write in the newspapers, or get married I will 
renounce you." This fatherly advice made a strong 
impression on my mind, and was a salutary check to me 
on more than one occasion. 

I am very Sincerely, 

Yours &c. 



